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TO GEORGE CANNING, 


SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 





Sir, Dorchester Gaol, Sept, 22, 1822. 
For me to apply to you the epithet of Right Honourable 
would be a perversion of language, having no knowledge 
that you ever did an honourable action in your life; there- 
fore, in not doing it, I shall not only avoid an insult to my 
own feelings, but the act must be viewed in me as avoiding 
to offer you a premeditated insult; for, on the contrary, 
the one part of the community would inevitably set it down 
as hypocrisy in me, the other as a piece of irony towards 
you, a circumstance which would not add either to mine or 
to your credit. Upon the ground of courtesy I cannot 
yield it, for, with me, complaisance is only due where_ho- 
nour is due, as if I bestow it on dishonour and dishonesty, I 
feel at a loss how to make the necessary distinction, or treat 
with due esteem its antithesis. As this then is not a state’ 
paper, nor a memorial, nor a petition, I do justice to my 
feelings, as a Republican who has no good dpinion of you, 
to address you as plain George Canning, or to the addition 
of the Mr. I have no objection, feeling no enmity towards 
you, as far as it is possible to be a real political opponent, 
free from. that sensation. 

My present motive for addressing you is to make some 
observations upon a speech you delivered at Liverpool, on 
the 30th-of the last month, and upon but two points of that 
speech, or what you denominate “ two great national 
questions,” this of Catholic Emancipation, and that of Par- 
liamentary Reform. 

On the first. of these points I shall have very little to say, 
for, looking at the present state of the country, the progress 
of change in opinions, and the actual decay of idolatry 
‘and Superstition, ail talk or action about Catholic Emanei- 
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pation, or Catholic Restriction, is arrant nonsense. You 
say it would be deemed strange for a writer, in the present 
day, on naval architecture and the theory of navigation, to 
pass over the power of working ships with steam, and that 
it would be equally strange in a politician, who, treating on 
the component parts of the British Constitution should pass 
over the power of the comparative free press of this coun- 
try, and the influence it exercises over every department in 
the state: but, | would ask you, Mr. Canning, whether, on 
a second consideration on your part, it is not equally strange, 
to keep up a clamour about Catholic Emancipation or 
Catholic Restraint, without the least allusion to the totter- 
ing state of Christianity altogether, or without noticing the 
fact, that Protestantism is reduced almost to as low an ebb 
as Catholicism, in point of moral power? For my own 
part, I could wish never to hear another word about Catho- 
lic Emancipation, for the progress that is now making to- 
wards the demolition of the Christian idolatry, will leave, 
ere long, no Catholics to need emancipation. It is: there- 
fore high tlme that this question about Catholic Emancipa- 
tion was dropped, and, on a recollection, I incline to think 
that your disposition to compromise that question is found- 
ed upon the same grounds as mine for dropping it altoge- 
ther, only it would not suit you to avow that fact. The 
two great national quetions, alone worth your, or mine, or 
any other persons attention, are first the question of Mo- 
narchy or Republicanism; and second, the question of 
Christianity or Deism. By Republicanism, I mean a Re- 
presentative Legislature, and Magistracy founded upon 
equal election; and by Deism I mean the abolition of all 
religion, and all sorts of priesthood, and a turning of our 
churches and chapels into schools for teaching the arts and 
sciences, and such of our priests as are qualified into school- 
masters, lecturers, and professors. It is thus I dispose of 
your question about Catbolic Emancipation. 

The question of Reform, not only of Parliamentary Re- 
form, or a Reform of the House of Commons, but a Radi- ° 
cal Reform, I mean to discuss more at large. Before I 
open this question, I cannot help remarking, that the most 
important action of your life was accomplished in the 
course of your last speech at Liverpool, on which I am 
now addressing you. I believe it was not intentionally 
done by you in the manner I felt and received it, nor dol 
think that you calculated upon the effects such a speech is 
likely to produce: it happened that you had sparred in gloves 
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with the advocates of Whig or Moderate Reform, upon 
almost every position and mancuvre, and you seemed dis- 
posed to try whether they would actually repel a blow from 
you or not with the naked fist. The blow had the effect of 
breaking a jaw, when you asked them what they meant to 
do with the House of Lords, after reforming the House of 
Commons, and when you candidly told them that they 
could not reform the House of Commons without sweeping 
away every obstacle or checkmate; and that a House of 
Commons founded upon a popniar election where every 
man’s voice was equal to that of his fellow, would exist 
alone and independent. But this jaw-breaking has only 
silenced a few mischievous curs, whilst it has given the ad- 
vocates of real Radical Reform an opportunity to combat 
with you, and their other open enemies, with new vigour, 
from being freed from the din of the deluders, the secret 
enemies by which they have been heretofore incessantly 
surrounded and impeded. 

The best report I have-seen of the speech in question, is 
in the Liverpool Courier, and from that paper 1 make my 
extracts. You will perceive that I have made a set speech 
for you upon the point of Parliamentary Reform, that is, 
I have taken out all the pithy observations you made use 
of, and have so arranged them to give them the appearance 
of a set and uniform speech. ‘Though in my arrangement, 
these extracts are not placed in the exact order-in which 
they were delivered by you, | know that you and your 
friends will do me the justice to say, that I have not so ar- 
ranged them as to pervert the sense you expressed (and in 
the following extracts I dare any one to say that there is 
not a great deal of good sense) but on the other hand, I 
have made the expressions assume more force than they 
did when scattered with other matter throughout the deli- 
very. I have neither altered, added, or taken a word, ora 
point; 8f what you are reported to have spoken upon this 
question of Reform: my object has been_to separate the 
pith from the extraneous matter that surrounded it. Here 
it follows: 


‘¢ T am mistaken, gentlemen—I mean I am inisrepresented, thy 
purpose is mistaken—if it is supposed that I impute to those who 
support the question of Parliamentary Reform a distinct apprehension 
of the consequences to which, | think, their doctrines lead, and a 
design to promote those consequences, {t is with their doctrines 
that I quarrel, and not with their motives ; and it has been my desire 
always to discuss the question argumentatively rather than angrily, 
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with those who are opposed to me in opinion. I wish them to state 
tome to me? I wish them to state to themselves, distinctly, the 
object which they bave in view, and the means they think they have 
to attain it. Why, gentlemen, what are the general arguments by 
which we are urged to admit a change in the constitution of the 
House of Commons ? 

is there no other assembly in existence which partook of the 
opinions on which the House of Commons has proceeded, and which 
would make, therefore, the reform of the House of Commons nuga- 
tory for the professed purposes, unless the co-ordinate authority were 
also reformed? If you reform the House of Commons, on the 
grounds of past misconduct, what will you do with the House of 
Lords ? | 

If no such-reform is to be applied to the House of Lords, what is 
the supposed effect upon that house, of a reform of the House of 
Commons? Let us fairly speak out: is the unreformed House of 
Lords to continue in full vigour to counteract the will of the re- 
formed House of Commons ? Where, then, is the use of the reform ? 
Or, is the reformed House of Commons to act upon the House of 
Lords by intimidation and compulsion! Aye! that, to be sure, is 
what must be meant, if there be truth in the argument; but that is 
what no man will say. ) 

Let any man say that his views of reform go no farther than to 
the removal of blots, and 1 am with him. But it is because the 
arguments for reform tend much farther ; it is because they tend not 
to remedy but to destroy, not to correct what may be amiss ina 
system of Representation which combines all species of property, 
admits all species of industry, opens the door to all species of talent; 
it is because they appear to me to tend to a system to be founded 
exclusively on what is called the power of the people; a power 
which, if recognised in the sense in which they proclaim it, must 
act, not in concert with other powers, not by a conflict and compro- 
mise of different interests, but by its own uncontrolled authority, 
supreme and alone—it is for this reason that I think it right to 
oppose, in limine, projects of Parliamentary Reform. 

Gentlemen, it is said, however, that beside the faulty composition 
of the House of Commons, there is an influence of the Crown which 
perverts and paralyzes all its functions. My first answer to this pro- 
position is the same which I have made to the proposition for altera- 
tion in the House of Commons. How rarely does the House of 
Lords differ from the other House in its decisions ? How muth more 
rarely still does it differ in a more popular sense ? Is it the influence 
of the Crown which predominates in the House of Lords too? If it 
is, do you mean to leave the House of Lords still subject to the same 
influence, and still with an equal voice in the decision of every 
national question? If not—is not the project still, though upon 
another pretext, to erect an instrument which will make the gpera- 
tion of the House of Lords completely nugatory ; to place in a new, 
an untried organ, the whole practical energy of the Constitution. 
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I inquire, rather, how such projects are likely to operate on the 
British Constitution ; which I find to be a monarchy—a monarchy 
qualified, indeed, with establishments, which limit, which restrain, 
which control it—but fundamentally and essentially a monarchy. 1 
do not think myself bound to enter the lists to show why the British 
Constitution should be a monarchy, 1 am not called upon to demon- 
strate, a priori, that it was necessary that the British Constitution 
should be a monarchy, any more than that Great Britain should be 
an island, It is quite sufficient for me that I find these things 
so; it is quite sufficient for me to know that Providence has 
ordained the one, and that the acts of our ancestors, from immemo- 
rial time, acquiesced in and confirmed by a long succession of gene- 
rations, have clearly ascertained the other; and have thus, although 
without my individual vote or consent, imposed upon me the duty 
ofallegiance to the monarchy under which I have been born, (Cheers. / 

My quarrel, then, with this course of argument is, not that it aims 
at an alteration, at an improvement, if you please, in the House of 
Commons ; but, that it aims at quite another thing than a House of 
Commons as part of a legislature. The legislative authority of the 
state, according to the Constitution as it stands, is shared between 
two Houses of Parliainent ;—the suggested reform goes to provide 
a single instrument, which shall not only do its own work, but 
inevitably control the working of the other; which, if the object 
of the reform is obtained, must act so powerfully, that it must, in 
the very nature of things, reject any co-ordinate power, and speedily 
act alone. 

If by ‘people’ is meant the nation, (and it is in the equivocal 
use of this word that much of the fallacy of the argument lies,) if 
an assembly, ‘ representing the people,’ is meant to be the un- 
doubted, exclusive organ of national will, L ask, when the nation 
has once such an organ, what room is there for another legislative 
establishment ? How can a second exist, and what is it to do? 

I say, against a popular assembly, so constituted, no monarchy 
could stand. Such a government must be practically, whatever it be 
in name, a republic.—I-do not think myself at liberty to discuss the 
question, whether that be a better kind of government, I feel 
myself, I confess, circumscribed within the limits of the existing 
Constitution. 

Gentlemen, in the times in which we live, there is (disguise it 
how we may) a straggle going on—in some countries an open, and 
in some a tacit struggle, between the principles of monarchy and 
democracy. God be praised, that in that struggle we have not any 

ttotake. God be praised, that we have long ago arrived at all the 
blessings that are to be derived from that which alone can end such 
a struggle beneficially—a compromise-and intermixture of those 


conflicting principles.” 


It was a home thrast which you gave the Moderate Re- 
formers, the “little red lion painters,” when you asked 
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them what they meant to do with the House of Lords if 
they reformed the: House of Commons. I should like to 
hear Lord John Russel answer this question. I agree with 
you, Mr. Canning, that a reform of the House of Commons 
will sweep away both the House of Lords and the Mo- 
narchy as they exist at present: the thing is as clear to my 
mind as the most simple cause and effect; but | disagree 
with you upon the question whether the House of Commons 
ought to be reformed, and .the House of Lords and Mo- 
narchy reduced. I think it ought to be, and further think 
it will be done—the sooner the better. I may also add, 
that I think no moral power can prevent its being done; 
and to hope on your part to continue to oppose an artificial 
physical power to the source of that power in reality, will 
be found to be madness. 

To live under the controul of a Monarchy and Aristo- 
eracy is not that state of society which is best suited to an 
intelligent people, and however distress may operate as a 
proximate cause in bringing about a Reform, it is nothing 
more than an auxiliary to intelligence. Generally speaking, 
a Government is at all times the emblem of a people, for if 
there be a greater degree of intelligence among the body of 
the people than is exhibited by the Goverument, the power 
lays with that people, and they will ever be ready to exer- 
cise it in making a change in their Government. If we 
have hitherto failed in effecting a reform in the House of 
Commons, after a struggle of almost half a century, the 
cause of the failure bas been that there has not been sufficient 
intelligence and purity of principle among the great body 
of the people: the great necessary moral power has been 
deficient, and there never has yet been a popular and skilful 
leader who would attempt the change upon the experimen- 
tal hazard of the strength of the physical power amongst 
those who are convinced of the necessity of a change, or 
who, in other words, have a greater degree of intelligence 
than their neighbours. But bear in mind, Mr. Canning, in 
all the communications you may hold, in your new office, 
with foreign powers, and in your calculations with your 
_ own countrymen at home, that intelligence is most rapidly 

spreading, that power is as rapidly ebbing from that Go- 
vernment in which you are now a principal, and that the pe- 
riod is near at hand when a change must take place, in 
which we shall all be necessitated to participate, because it 
will be the struggle of sound political principles to remove 


every vestige of corruption, both in Church and State. 
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Every honest intelligent man will arrange himself on the 
one side, every corrupt fellow on the other. 

But to return more particularly to the subject of this let- 
ter, I would observe that you have done great good, though 
doubtless unintentionally, in reducing the question of Re- 
form to a struggle between Monarchy and Aristocracy on - 
the one side, aud a complete Representative System of Go- 
vernment on the other, that that shall exist without any 
checks. The thing will now begin. to be seen in a clear 
light by the great body of thé people, which was not the 
case before, when we had so many intermediate brawlers, 
and popular blindtolds, that were clamouring about and 
catching at they knew not what. I love simplicity to my 
heart, and I am of opinion that one absolute authority is 
sufficient for all the purposes of Government. With an ig- 
norant barbarian people, an absolute monarchy is preferable 
to an absolute representative power, where the country is 
exposed to wars and invasions; but where there is peace, 
where the people are of settled habits, however ignorant 
they may be, a Government or Legislation by Representa- 
tives is preferable, because these Representatives will always 
reflect the will and wishes of the people; and because it is 
rare to find a man with absolute power exercising it with 
humanity and for the public good. But with such a people 
as those in this Island, any other Government than a simple 
and absolute Representative Legislature, and an Elective 
Magistracy, is an outrage. The conduct of the present 
Government outrages the feelings of all the industrious part 
of the community ; none approve it but those who live upon 
the revenue extracted from the industry of the country. 

In all your arguments about Reform, about the People, or 
about Government, you talk as if the People grew out of 
the Government, and not the Government out of the People. 
You talk as if Government was altogetber a thing indepen- 
dent of the People. The existing Government of England, 
to which you say you owe allegiance because you found it 
in existence when you was born, is nothing more than the 
result of bad laws left us by our ancestors. It originated in 
conquest, and the conquerors imposed laws that the people 
could not reject. Power bas been heaped upon power, or 
rather I should say, power has assumed to itself the power, 
to preserve its existence, in spite of the wishes of the nation, 
or a majority of the nation. We can trace the time, in the 
history of this country, when the Hereditary Monarchy did 
not exist. It has been broken in upon at many different 
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tinies since its first establishment, and, upon the principle of 
your argument, that we owe allegiance to the existing Go- 
vernment, be it what it may, and that we have no right to 
choose or change because we find one in existence, the pre- 
sent family on the throne are usurpers towards the Stuarts. 
But I hate this mode of argument. All laws are, or ought 
to be, made for the benefit of the existing generation, with- 
out reference to past or future. Government is nothing 
more than the aggregate of existing laws, and as nothing 
can justly deprive the people, as a whole, of their right to 
alter and amend, or to make new laws, so it follows that as 
often as they please, they hold the right to change the form 
of their Government, that is, the nature of their laws asa 
whole. When they can seize the power they have always > 
the right. Tell me, Sir, upon what right or authority, 
George Canning, or George Rex, can say to the inhabi- 
tants of this Island, ‘‘ You SHALL NOT CHANGE THE FORM 
OF THE EXISTING GOVERNMENT?” ‘Fo neither of them 
has the majority of the people delegated any, even the least 
power. It is evident that you bold only by an unjustly ac- 
cumulated succession of power. Neither of you have any 
moral right to the power you hold. If it were possible for 
me to accumulate a sufficient power against you, I would 
suspend both of you from your offices, and leave you to be 
disposed of by a National Convention. I would do this 
upon the ground that.Government is nothing more than the 
aggregate of existing laws, and that the existing laws of this 
country have never received the sanction of the existing 
population. I have no hesitation to say, that throughout 
my future life I will eyer seek the means, or assist in bring- 
ing them about, to enable the people as a whole, or a ma- 
jority of the whole, to make their own laws, and leave the 
form of Government to be just what the Nation in its Con- 
ventions shall from year to year approve. This is the point 
whereupon to struggle for Reform: all beneath this is idle 
clamour. Here is a well defined struggle between you and 
me; or between the existing Government and the existin 
re aetna Upon such a struggle as this, both parties will 
now what they are about, what they want, and what will 
be-its effects, which you have so justly remarked, the men 
who call themselves Moderate Reformers do not know. 
These Moderate Reformers are like men who would throw 
themselves upon the stormy ocean of Reform, in a crazy 
bark, without helm, oars, sails, or charts, and even with- 
out the power of steam (we must not now forget the smoke 
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when treating of navigation) they would embark and trust 
themselves to what they, (and you, I see,) foolishly, and ig- 
norantly, as relating to “he laws of nature, call Providence, 
They see that the existing aggregate of laws is as bad as it 
can be for the interest of the people, and they would les- 
sen the evil a little, they would make the bad a little better, 
and instead of curing it altogether keep usin a perpetual tor- 
ment by trifling with and aggravating our wounds. Such 
are the men who call themselves Moderate Reformers in this 
country; such are the men who cali themselves Whigs. I 
have no hesitation whatever to say that, if 1 had no alterna- 
tive but to do the one or the other, I would prefer ranging 
myself on your side than on theirs. But stick you to the 
question, as to what they mean to do with the Monarchy and 
the House of Lords when they have reformed the House of 
Commons, and you will choke them as fast as ever they can 
clear their throats to yelp about Moderate Reform. [ am 
heartily glad to see in your present office, you would be the 
best man living to deal with the “ little red lion painters” 
was it not for such scenes as are now passing throughout the 
country among the agricultural part of the population. Your 
_ «future struggle will not be so mucb with the Moderate Re- 
formers as with the Landlords and Farmers. The focus of 
Revolution is changed ; it does not now centre on the manu- 
facturing part of the population so much as on the agricul- 
tural part, and you cannot advise any one step to relieve them 
without lessening that power on which is founded the tenure 
of yourand Mr. Rex’s office! There is this further difference 
in the matter, when the manufacturers were in such distress as 
to be ripe for Revolution, you and Castlereagh had all the 
- agriculturists with you and against them, but now there will 
not be a complete turn about: the manufacturers will not join 
you against their fellow sufferers the agriculturists, they will 
anite with them to deprive you of power, and your mother 
and sisters of pensions. Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion: distress generates intelligence with a sober population, 
and you have now actually to struggle with every class in 
the country from whom the revenue is raised. Mr. Cobbett, 
I see, is working you upon this subject, and he is the man 
above all others io do it; though I am heartily glad that 
our Liverpool Speech has made him avow his desire to 
Reform the House of Lords as well as the House of Com- 
mons! -To speak of reforming the House of Lords is say- 
ing a great deal, and suchas you will not hear from a Whig 
or a Moderate Reformer, or a Great Northern Union man. 
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We must bear in mind, that, we cannot in any way what- 
ever make the least step towards reforming the House of 
Lords without first reforming the Monarchy. This is the 
point whereon to talk about Reform, and IJ give you a thou- 
sand thanks for the last Liverpool Speech. I consider ita 
great point gained; a great advance, to hear Mr. Cobbett 
say: “*wWE MEAN TO REFORM THE House or LORDS 
TOO.” 

Some of your expressions at that dinner were certainly of 
the most fallacious kind ; you either very much deceive your- 
self, or you try hard to deceive others. | refer you to the last 
paragraph | extracted from your speech, wherein you give 
a flat contradiction to former parts by denying that there 
is any struggle between Monarchy and Democracy or Re- 
publicanism in this country; though you admit, there is 
such a struggle in many othercountries. You confess truly 
that tie struggle for Reform in this country will lead to a 
sweeping away of the Monarchy and the Aristocracy and the 
establishment of a pure Republic, where the people shall 
have absolute power, and yet you deny that there is, in fact, 
any such a struggle. You pretend that we are all ignorant 
of what we are seeking after, and you seem to think that 
when we do see, we shall abandon it. No, no, Mr. Can- 
ning we are neither blind or ignorant upon this matter. 
There are thousands and tens of thousands in this country 
who see through the whole affair, as clear as through a clean 
piece of tranparent glass: there,are thousands: and tens of 
thousands who speak out upon the matter, though you said 
not a man durst do it. 1 know a very powerful phalanx of 
men, who are truly worthy of being called philosophers and 
philanthropists, men of independent fortunes, who are work- 
ing directly and powerfully at this object, upon which you 
say not a man will speak out. Mr. Cobbett has spoken 
out, and we may fairly calculate that he speaks the senti- 
ments of a hundred thousund persons. I will make an ex- 
tract from a private letter | have received from a farmer in 
the North-Riding of Yorkshire, and leavé you to judge whe- 
ther there is not something passing that will induce men to 
speak out. : 


‘* The times never were so bad as they are just now ; here are many 
that would take the Republican, but have got no money; a little 
food and cloathing is the first consideration ; the farmers are terribly 
alarmed at the price of grain. I have thrown a few of Cobbett’s 
Farmer’s Friend, and Farmer’s Wife’s Friend among them, and they 
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are quite astonished at the predictions they contain. Wheat is a 
very thin crop in Cleveland this year, we never had a worse crop 
since | remember, it is a good sample, but very little of it: 4s, a 
bushel Winchester, is the price for wheat here, Oats, and beans, are 
a very light crop also, on account of the long dry weather, in the 
fore part of the summer. No rents have been settled here yet. If 
rents are not reduced immediately, we shall all be broke up this very 
year. The present price of grain will not pay the expense of pro- 
ducing it. Within these last seven or eight years, we have lost near 
£1,000., besides the labours of father, and mother, and five brothers 
and sisters: is not.this a distressing thing to think of ? How is it 
possible we can be any other but Deists and Republicans ? 


This, Sir, is what you have to struggle with, and which 
you will feel more difficulty in dealing with “ the little red 
lion painters.” ‘The latter are not a mouthful for you; the 
former you can never digest: they will choke you by their 
speaking out about Republican and Deistical principles. 

I must draw my present letter to a close: it is the first 
time of my addressing you, but now Castlereagh has cut 
his throat, and you have mustered courage to brave the si- 
tuation in which he could no longer exist, it is very likely 
that I shall follow this up with a series of letters, should you 
struggle for another year against the democrats, without ap- 
plying a little white knife to the carotid artery. I have not 
been so elaborate in the present letter as I first intended, but 
there will be another time to make up all deficiencies: until 


then, [ am, patiently yours, 
R. CARLILE. 





Erratum.—On page 531 of the last Number, the thrice 
mentioned word Red Knights, should have been .Rad- 
Knights. It is Rad in Bailey’s Dictionary, and I thoughtit 
most appropriate to the Knights of the Holy Order of Il- 
chester. Rad being a proper abbreviation of Radical. It 
was so written in the first instance, and the alteration. was 


made in the Printing Office. 
Ps R. CARLILE. 





TO MR. R. CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL, - 





” 


Srr, Chester Castle, August 27, 1822. 


J BEG leave to return my sincere and hearty thanks to you, aud Mr. 
Robert Robinson and friends, for the sovereign which Mr. Wheeler 
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has caused to be conveyed to me by my Wife, who has come with 
my sister Betty to see me, and have with them my youngest son 
Robert, of which she was pregnant, when thrown into prison. I beg 
you will exeuse me for not answering your letter sooner, as I have 
answered it as soon as circumstances would permit me to do so. | 
With respect to a statement of my case, i have made one and sent 
it to Stockport with the intention of its being read to my wife, that 
she might correct any mistakes that | have made concerning her, or 
in any thing that she was acquainted with. With respect to my trial, I 
could relate but little, but what Ihave stated is perfectly correct. I 
beg you will excuse any errors that | may make in my writing, as I 
have had no learning but what | have picked up myself, and that 
chiefly since I have been in prison, so no more at present from your 


most humble and obedient servant, 
JOSEPH SWANN. 


Notre.—The letter from Mrs. Swann, with her husband’s 
statement and copies of two indictments, have been re- 
ceived, and will appear in “‘ The Republican,” the first op- | 
portunity. 

R. CARLILE. 





TO MR. R. CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL. 





Edinburgh Sept, 16, of the Carpenter’s 

Dear Sir, * - Wife’s Son 1822. | 

I HAVE just finished reading the trials of Humphrey Boyle, and 
Joseph Rhodes, and am filled with disgust and indignation at the 
proceedings. 1am convinced that yonr London juries, are in some 
instances, more partial, bigoited, and cruel, than ours in Scotland. 
Boyle has made a noble defence, and deserves the highest praise; I 
admire his firmness, and the bolduess of his address to the jury ; his 
expression that he would rather be the subject of their verdict of 
guilty, than their foreman to pronounce it, is admirable. What 
does the unfeeling bigotted Denman, and his cruek superstitious 
jury, think of their Revelation, when it must be supported by such 
means as fines and imprisonment. Are they not ashamed of it, 
when they niust turn women and children out of court, before they 
allow extracts from it to be read?) They may blysh and cover their 
faces. Rhodes has been sadly deceived on his trial, and cruelly 
used in the sentence; the prosecutors, judge, and juries, have dis- 
throughout, the benign spit of the founder of Christianity : 

- He that believeth shall be saved, but he that believeth not shall be 
‘ damned!” They have shewn the same charitable spirit, which 


. De, _7 
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Christians have displayed in all ages, that of supporting their re- 
ligion by imprisonments, fire, and sword; the religion, and the 
means Of supporting it, are worthy of one another, 

I have sent you £1. lis, 6d., to make up five guineas which I 
have contributed towards payment of your heavy fines. I have also 
sent a pound note, which you «may divide between H. Boyle, and 
J. Rhodes. I hope others will not forget them. There are also 
some others suffering imprisonment, in the same cause, who, I hope, 
will not be forgotten—there is a poor man, Joseph Swann, who is 
suffering a severe imprisonment, in Chester Castle, for the cause of 
L berty ; surely the friends of Freedom in England, will not suffer 
him to lie so long forgotten, in a dungeon, and his poor family to 
pine away in want, without contributing to their support. 

I certainly am to blame, for not sending according to my promise, 
the continuation of the Critical Inquiry ; but it has swelled out toa 
length, which I never expected, and I have had no opportunity of 
sending it; but you shall hear more of it by and by. In my last, I 
recommended to you to print another edition of your beauties of the 
Bible, with quotations at full length, adding, that if you did it not, 
we would do it here ; this I had resolyed to do, but when the Scrip- 
turian Creed came to hand, I found that it came so near to my wishes, 
that I considered it unnecessary to proceed. 

With respects to Mrs. Carlile, and your Sister, 
~ Tam, Sir, your sincere Friend, 


ROBERT AFFLECK, 











We copy the following curious account from ‘“ The 
Statesman.” If it be true it may be considered a strong 
indication of the feelings of those to whom the preacher 
addresses himself. All sorts of extravagant doctrines have 
been propagated uuder the denomination of Christian Re- 
velations, but we have not before heard of a Preacher called 
to the propagation of the Religion of Nature in opposition 
to Revelation, and the preaching of Republican Govern- 
ments in Germany, in opposition to the existing despotisms. 


' From very good authority we have been assured, that the 


Christian religion is undermined throughout Germany, and 
we quote the following article as something like a proof 
of it. | 


Mayence, Sept. 9.—“ Amongst the surprising follies of our 
days, we may consider that of Peter Mauer, formerly a naval officer 
in the English service, who has given himself out as the apostle of 
the Religion of Reason, which, he says, he was called to propagate. 
He rejects all revelation, and wishes to bring back men to the reli- 
gion of nature, But this new prophet does not confine himself to 
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objects purely religious, he embraces also in the sphere of his mis- 

sion our political institutions. He préaches a Republic of Citizens 
Britons, with a perfect equality among its members. He com- 
menced his preaching on the borders of the Rhine, principally in the 
district of Oberingelheim. As yet the Grand Ducal Government of 
“Hesse bas not thought proper to take any measures against this in- 
novator.”’ 


The Reader should understand that the above is copied 
from some French or German newspaper, to account for its 


dress. 
EDITOR. 








TO MR. R. CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL. 





Sir, Portsea, Sept, 11th, 1822. 

I am desired to request your acceptance of the following sums, 
being the amount of a hasty subscription raised in Portsea and its 
vicinity. Your friends here were doubtful, whether it would be 
most advantageous to the good cause, to defer the subscription for 
some time longer, and then make a more strenuous exertion, r rd 
do as they have done, and make the strenuous exertion afterwa_s. 
In my opinion, they have done the wiser deed; for, honest men, 
cannot exert themselves in a good cause too often, especially in a 

lace like Portsea. It is one of the strong holds of tyranny—one 
of the hot-beds of superstition. Here it is, that if a man happens 
to be more knowing than his fellow, he is looked upon as one tainted, 
or as one possessed of a dangerous secret, which he is sure to com- 
municate to ‘any one that will have intercourse with him. It is 
here that we have the Christian church in perfection—upwards of 
forty ranters, each teaching an absurd creed of his own—and each 
followed by a distinct squad of dupes. One part.of the said beauti- 
ful chureh, preaches ; that, when we die, the majority of us will go 
to hell, and be kicked about about hy the Devil; and another 
that there is no he//, nor Devil. Here we have bewildered fanatics 
openly declaring, that the great cause of all things has made com- 
munications to them, by actual word of mouth, desiring them to do, 
things the most absurd. Oh! the brutes. 

Here it is, that we have old bawds, twice a week, holding one of 
those spiritual repasts called a prayer-meeting, in their bawdy 
houses ; and going to chapel three times of a Sunday to Sing psalms, 
I think I see one of them now,.with dismal phiz, on the pulpit stairs, 
close by the ranter’s breech, squalling out in quivering voice ‘Oh ! 
Oh! be joyful—for the lamb is slain,” 
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Is it then to be wondered at, friend Carlile, that sensible men are 
tardy to face such an array of fanatics? But, after all, it is here in 
the sanctum sanctorum of superstition—corruption and bad govern- 
inent—in the midst of cant, rant, hypocrisy and brawl—that TRUTH, 
fair TRUTH is venturing to raise her gentle modest form, Oh! 
may the manly hands of Britons be stretched out with courage to 
assist her—to lift her up—to place her, and to support her in the 
chaste—pure seat of justice—to fix her, for ever in that-seat, which 
for ages has been usurped by superstition and tyranny—which for 
ages has been contaminated—polluted by prostitution and corrup- 
tion. | 

Richard Carlile, we who have been honoured by aiding the cause 
of liberty and truth, beg, intreat, conjure you, for your own, for the 
sake of the babes yet unborn, to persevere in that great cause, 
Hold on in the same steady bold strain which thou hast so cou- 
rageously begun. On our part, we give you assurance in the words 
of Otway, ‘*.Whilst we have blood or fortune fit to serve thee, 
command our hearts, thou art every way their master.”’ 


BRIAN BORHOIME. 


John Nobes, for Old Friend 





Carlile 2 4 to procure Universal Civil and 
Waller 0 6 Religious Liberty for them 0 6 
William Millward, a Friend to Joseph Mouland, a bold Shoe- 
Free Discussion ; a Blasphe- maker, who can beat moré 
mer, in that he denies the sense and virtue out of his 
Three Gods in One which lap-stone than he can receive 
Idolators worship ; a Liar, in from either King or Priest 1 9 
that he denies what once he James Mouland, a Republican 0 6, 
acknowledged to be truth; John Carpenter, sen. a Repub- 
who deems it a greater ho- lican 1 6 
nour to be buried in a cross- John Carpenter, jun. an Enemy . 
road, with a stake through his to Persecution, &c. 2 6 
body, than to be buried in Mary Carpenter, a Female Re- 
Westminster Abbey with a publican 1 6 
Christian Legislator that cut William Lucas; an Enemy to | 
his own throat. 1 0 any thing holy that has a ten- 
D. M. An Enemy to that delu- dency to enslave 0 6 
sion promulgated by the Bi- A Friend to Civil and Religious 
shop of Clogher 1 0 Liberty all over the World 1 0 
Benjamin Randal, an old Ma- One that dislikes the present 
terialist 1 0 Administration 1 0 
May the Tree of Liberty be One who rejvices that a Tyrant 
planted in the centre of the has cut his throat 2 6 
Globe, and every true-hearted A disliker of Persecution 1 0 
Republican partake of the One who is happy that Castle- 
Fruit.—A Friend é 2 6 reagh is no more .» 10 
William Thomas Mouland, a For Richard Carlile, who though 
Republican and Materialist 1 6 an utter stranger to me, yet 
Esther Mouland, a Female Re- his being the victim, the bard 
ublican 1 0 used victim of Persecution, 


. T. and E, Mouland, two chil- 
dren of the above, from their 
savings, which 


they think 


cannot be better applied than 


Superstition, Cruelty, bloody 
Cruelty, Hypocrisy, and pow- 
erful Villainy, is more than 





s. a. s. d. 
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s. d, 8. d.. 
sufficient cause for me thus to the First, to appease his 
identify myself with him—a - wrath, put God the Second 
Labourer, and an Irishman 2 6 to death, because a man and 

Will, a Friend to Free Dis- woman ate an apple, as the 
cussion 0 6 Jew Books inform us 1 0 

Richard Scarrott, a bold-hearted B. M. and Friends 0 6 
Shoemaker, who would sooner S. B. I am the Light $28 
beat leather and lap-stone B.S. An Enemy to all back- 
than hear-a mercenary Priest door Bishops a 
thump his cushion 1 6 I.R. An Enemy to Persecution 2 0 

W. R. for R. Carlile, by a An honest-hearted Female, who 
Mathematician 1 0 is an advocate for Mr. Carlile 0 6 

R. Finlayson 0 6 A Female who abhors Persecu- 

A Friend 0 6 tion under the mask of Reli- 

One who was glad to hear of the gion eh 
Hole-digger’s end 1 2 John Harvey, a well-wisher to 

Mrs, Greenfield, who has been Mr. Carlile and Family 0 6 
in the nets of Priestcraft, but Mary Kerry, a widow 0 3 
now has broken them 1 9 \Mary-Ann Warren 0 3 

Age of Reason 0 6 Celia Warren 0 3 

Not ashamed of my name, but Simon White 0 3 
afraid of my bread 0 6 Widow’s Mite Oo 1 

One who disbelieves that God 





TO MR. BRIAN BORHOIME, PORTSEA. 





Cirtzén, 
I am glad of the opportunity to address an Irishman, and 


articularly a man, who, I see, breathes a spirit that is wor- 
thy of the highest eulogies that were ever passed on his 
countrymen. I do not make a practice of addressing the 
inhabitants or Republicans of Ireland in conjunction with 
those of Great Britain; a circumstance which excites the 
dissatisfaction of an old Irish Gentleman, who is a sincere 
friend of minein London, and who I| think, has once inter- 
fered to get the heading of one of my addresses altered, so 
as to embrace the Republicans of Ireland. There has been 
but one instance and that was an error as far as my writing 
went, My motive in not addressing the inhabitants of Ire- 
land does not arise from any disrespect or from any foolish 
national antipathy (Irishmen, or Scotchmen, or Frenchmen, 
are as near to my mind as Englishmen,) but, that, though I 
know many Irishmen who are Republicans and Deists re- 
siding on this Island, I do not know one in Ireland, or that 
that there is one’ on that Island, neither do I know that a 
single publication of mine passes the Irish Channel. Another 
motive arises from an idea which I hold, and that is, that 





ay 
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Ireland is an island sufficiently large to form an independent 
Government. I look upon it asa conquered country, and 
that, she is in a worse state than ever was Greece under 
the sway of the Turks, from the horrid barbarities and bru- 
talities which the Christians, who have successively formed 
the English Government, have inflicted upon her through- 
outthe English conquest. Under this view of Ireland, no 
Irishman will accuse me of a wantofsympathy, when) say, 
that I heartily wish bis country free from the accursed yoke 
of England: when | say, I wish her not only the humbug 
called Catholic Emancipation, but a thorough emancipa- 
tion from every chain’and impost that affects her. I speak 
with sincerity of mind when I say that I really think the 
inhabitants of Ireland have suffered more under the sway of 
the English Government than the Greeks have suffered un- 
der that of the Turks, and that of the two, the Turkish 
Government has evinced by far more civilization and hu- 
manity.. Many Christians will toss their noses at this — 
comparison, but I will add that the amount of blood wan- 
tonly spilt under the two despotisms, if the numbers of the 
murdered could be ascertained, would redound to the credit 
of Turkey. Ireland has been more than once made like the 
present Scio. Taking a retrospective view, the epochs of 
the two conquests and slaveries do not vary much as to time, 
and I incline to think will not vary so much as to the time 
for the emancipation.of both countries. Never, never, at ° 
no period of their slavery, were ever the Greeks so badly 
clothed and. fed, upon the average, as the Irish. Never 
were they liable to be shot or transported for not being in 
their cabins every hour that the sun was below the horizon. 
' No Pacha that ever breathed his vengeance over the Grecian 
soil was ever half so bloodthirsty, as Castlereagh in the cha- 
racter of an English minister over his countrymen. The 
Grecians never had any Turkish Priests to come and take 
the tithe of their produce, nor were they compelled to sup- 
port any Priests but their own. The Turks have shewn the 
Christian Greeks ten thousand times more toleration, though 
of a religion directly hostile, than the English Protestant | 
Christians have shown the Irish Catholic Christians, though . 
in the latter instance Jesus is professed to be the common 
Mediator with their God, whilst in the former Mahomet is 
held by the conquerors and masters to be superior to the 
Jesus Christ of their slaves. 

I cannot say more for Ireland, or for Irishman, than that I 
wish Ireland emancipation, independene, a Repretentaive 

No. 18. Vol. VI. 
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Legislature, and an Elective Magistracy: I wish her free 
from Kings and Priests: | should rejoice as much as any 
Irishman to hear the sound of the lrish Republic. I ad- 
dress you thus far as an Irishman, but I must now take you 
in another character, as an inhabitant of Portsea. 

To you, and fellow subscribers, I return my thanks for 
this further support. It is more than I have reason to ex- 
pect from your neighbourhood, situated as you are under 
the influence of that admirable system of economy and re- 
trenchment on the part of the Ministers of the Government, 
which, to save expences, removes all who really labour and 
are really useful, to find the means of supporting those who 
are idieand useless upon large salaries. Our Ministers no 
longer want to build ships to defend our coasts and protect 
our commerce, but they want a Dock-Yard Establishment 
of Officers, who will have nothing to do but to hunt for and 
keep down sedition and blasphemy. There’s is a Govern- 
ment that they know exists only by and through the extent 
of the patronage they wield, and Britain, instead of having 
a powerful and celebrated navy, must be content with a 
Goverument that is powerful only where it has patronage, 
and by making every public officer a hireling and a spy 
upon his fellow countrymen. 

I am sorry to see that, for the sake of bread, you are 
reduced to pray to your tyrants that you may be favoured 
with the labour now done by convicted felons! We are 
fast approaching to the state of Ireland, only it has fortu- 
nately happened that our tyrants, the great landlords, are 
beginning to suffer as well as the labourers; for the cormo- 
rant-disposition of our Government leaves them no rents. 
It is upon this ground that the labourers will enjoy a more 
speedy emancipation than otherwise; and they should al- 
ways hold themselves in readiness to strike a blow at the 
‘¢ THING ” which has so long oppressed them. 

Persevere in obtaining knowledge; it is that alone which 
works useful revolutions, and if you cannot gain that point, 
it will afford you mental happiness. 


I am, Citizen, Yours, 
R. CARLILE. 
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TH& BISHOP AND THE SOLDIER. 





THE Sessions for Middlesex and London have passed away, 
and we have had no trial of the Bishop or the Soldier.. .A 
bill of indictment has been found against them, and that is 
all we have heard so far. We must not conclude that there 
will be no trial until the October Sessions, as the parties, or 
those who act for them, have the power to traverse a ses- 
sions. ‘The Bishop is to be deposed formally from his 
bishopric, but it is to be done in the easiest way possible, 
that is, he has been allowed to lease out anew allt the pro- 
perty belonging to the see, which, perhaps, will en in 
being just as profitable to him and his family, as if he had 
not been deposed. In Ireland he braves every thing, which 
seems to those about and above him to say, “ If you pro- 
ceed to any extremes with me, you know [| hold the means 
to impeach you upon grounds similar, or as bad. There is 
evidently a forbearance and lenity on the part of the Go- 
vernment both in Church and State. How else could the 
Soldier get bailed for such an offence, and now, when 
bailed, let us see whether or not he is to be forthcoming at 
the October Sessions, : 

In the meantime, the unfortunate and suffering James 
Byrne has arrived in London, to partake of the generosity 
and sympathy of the British Public. A subscription is 
open for him, and we feel a pleasure in recording the senti- 
ment and transmitting the mite which we have received 
from an Irishman at Portsea. 


Two Shillings and Sixpence for poor poor Byme!—Erin!!! Oh! God! Oh! 
God!!! 
‘«« When her kings, with standard of green unfurl’d, 
Led her red-branch knights to danger ; 
E’er the emerald gem of the western world 
Was set in the crown Of a Stranger.” 


Her sons, that were once famous for their learning and their courage, now—— 
Faugh!! (as Hamlet says,) the gorge rises at it! ignorant as brates!! d 
of wantin the midst of abundance of food, and have not the courage to seize it!!! 

But what calamity so great. that superstition is not capable to the infliction 
thereof ? 

Extreme Unetrow!!! Ob! Lord!!! Oh! Lord!!! 


THE LABOURING IRISHMAN, 
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TO MR, R. CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL. 


= = 





CiTrizEN, Bradford, Yorkshire, Sept, 14, 1822. 
Hoping you will receive this in good health, hoping you will soon 
have the pleasure of breathing the fresh air unshackled by the Borough- 
monger’s chains—that you may appear like sterling stuff from 
the fuirnace, more than doubly tried, and net found wanting. 

A few friends of this town have again stepped forward to assist 
you, and hope many more will soon join like one, in the following 
list. | 

Worthy Citizen, we have sent you one pound, which is all we can 
muster at present, hoping this trifle may be followed by many more 
of the same sort. Be pleased to acknowledge the receipt of this in 
the Republican, and you will oblige your friends of Bradford, York - 
shire. 


Joseph Law, a disciple of Paine Amicus 1 0 
of 30 years standing 2 6 J.S. Unitarian 0 6 
James Stead, an admirer of John Pullon, may every tyrant’s 
Truth and Justice 3 0 head become a cabbage, and 
Thomas. Law, prefers . sound every hair a caterpillar 1 0 
Principles to all Creeds 3 0 Edward Bycroft 0 6 
Thomas Eveleigh, a Friend to J.S-w-b-k, a joined Methodist 
Civil and’ Religious Liberty 2 0 three months ago, but now a 
A Republican , 0 6 Republican and Deist, and 
H. T. a Republican 1 0 an Enemy to Kingcraft, and 
‘Thomas Bycroft, whose opinions Priestcraft, and all the host of 
are in unison with the brave public robbers 0 6 
Carlile’s 2 6 A Materialist 2 0 


* 


Three shillings have been received from Manchester, by the hands of the new 
candidate for prosecution. Jt is amdsing to keep the name a secret for a while. 











ISRAEL VINDICATED. 
(Continued from p. 512. ) 





Such, dear Isaacs, is the character of the men who voted 
the present Nazarene books to be the true canon of scrip- 
ture; and such the circumstances under which this extraor- 
dinary decision was given. Can it be a matter of surprise 
that these writings should be so full of contradictions and 
absurdities? How could men, occupied entirely by their 
own quarrels, enter calmly upon an investigation of the 
proofs of the authenticity of books, in which each of these 
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men had visibly a separate and opposing interest? Laying 
aside the miracie, by what authority was it, except that of 
Constantine, that the four gospels only,were acknowledged, 
and all the others rejected ? By what means, other than ca- 
price, did that emperor decide in favour of the former, and 
against the latter? Have the Nazarenes, since the council 
of Nice, had their sacred books better attested? Or do 
they, without examination, continue to regard as authentic, 
books declared so by a council composed of such men, in- 
fluenced and awed, as they were, into compliance by a tem- 
poral sovereign? These questions, dear Isaacs, form unan- 
swerable objections to the authenticity of the Nazarene 
books, which appear to me in no other light than a con- 
fused assemblage of “ the most contradictory facts, the 
most incredible actions, the most amazing prodigies, the 
most unconnected system, the most unintelligible doctrine, 
and the most revolting mysteries!” 

It is maintained by the Nazarenes, that their sacred books 
were inspired by the Holy Ghost, one of the persons of 
their Godhead. But if this had been the case, why should 
the authenticity of these writings have been left in such a ~ 
state of uncertainty, that even only a few years-afier the 
time in which the apostles are said to have committed them 
to paper, the real authors of them were unknown? Eccle- 
siastical history is full of facts establishing this. Before the 
time of Constantine, many numerous sects, who were re- 
garded orthodox,’ were in possession of gospels and epistles 
very different from those now in our hands, the greater 
part of which were destroyed by an edict of the emperor, 
immediately after the decision of the council of Nice. Had 
God really condescended to cictate his will to the early 
Nazarenes for the purpose of being promulgated among the 
nations, would he not have taken care to guard the books, 
containing this invaluable deposit, against even the possibi- 
lity of alteration? ‘The Nazarenes tell us, that God bad, 
from all eternity, resolved that Jesus should be a * stum- 
bling block” to our fathers. This, according to their prin- 
ciples, might be a good reason for permitting their books to 
be so obscured, that none of our nation should understand 
them. But, as the same blindness was not extended to the 
Gentile nations; as the disciples and apostles addressed 
themselves, both verbally and in writing, to the heathen, 
whose eyes were not shut against the light by a decree of 
reprobation; how came it that the books, specially written 
for their instruction, and so essential to their future happi- 
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ness, should have been so defaced, altered, and mutilated, 
that the names of the very authors of them could not be 
ascertained so early as the second century? What confi- 
dence could be placed in the truth of doctrines announced 
in books so faulty ? And how can we account for the con- 
duct of an infinitely perfect being, who had resolved to 
** enlighten the nations,” when we find him employing means 
like these to accomplish a design so accordant with his 
goodness? Either, dear Isaacs, we must believe, that the 
Almighty, in acting thus, intended to sport with the feelings 
of his creatures, by throwing them into perplexity and 
darkness, or that the gospels, and other books of the Na- 
zarenes, have been forged and fabricated by designing 
men. 

May you, dear Isaacs, always enjoy a clear understand- 
ing, and a comfortable portion of the good things of this 


life. ° 
NATHAN JOSEPH. 





LETTER XIII. 


Same Subject continued, 


DeaR Isaacs, 
THE accounts of the modern Nazarenes, as to the authenti- 
city of their sacred books, present as many difficulties as 
those of the ancient. An English bishop, named Herbert 
Marsh, ‘‘ Margaret Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Cambridge, has lately published a work entitled, 
“ Courses of Lectures on Divinity,” in which I expected, 
if it was possible to clear up the subject in any way, to 
find this done by so eminent a professor of the Nazarene 
faith. Great, however, has been my surprise, on perusing 
this learned work, to discover every thing to confirm my 
previous opinions, instead of shaking them. But you shall 
judge for yourself, as I intend, dear Isaacs, to devote the 
remainder of this letter to a few extracts from the “‘ Lec- 
tures.on Divinity” of so profound a Doctor: after a vari- 
ety of remarks on the study, and collating the criticisms of 
the Bible, he thus proceeds :— : 

** The Greek manuscripts of St. Paul’s Epistles amount, 
as far as we know them, to more than one hundred and 
Sifiy; and the Greek manuscripts of the Gospels, with 
which we are acquainted, amount to more than three hun- 
dred and fifty. But among all these manuscripts there is 
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none, which is so far entitled lo precedence as to be received 
Jor the true copy, of which we are in search. In fact, the 
truth lies scattered among them all; and in order to obtain 
the truth, we must gather from them all. Nor is an exami- 
nation of these manuscripts, nwmerous as they are, alone 
sufficient for the object we have in view. The quotations 
of the Greek Testament in the voluminous writings of the 
Greek fathers, must likewise be examined, that we may 
know what they found in their Greek manuscripts. The 
ancient versions may also be consulted, in order to learn 
what the writers of those versions found in ¢heir copies of 
the Greek Testament. When all these collections from 
manuscripts, fathers, and versions, have been formed, and 
reduced into proper order, we have ‘then to determine in 
every single instance, which, among the various readings, 
is probably the genuine reading: And that we may know 
how to determine, we must establish laws of criticism, cal- 
culated to counteract the causes which produced the varia- 
tions, and, by these means to restore the true copy, of which 
we are in search. 

‘‘ The manuscripts of the Greek Testaments, during the 
fourteen hundred years whieh elapsed from the apostolic 
ages to the invention of printing, were exposed, like other 
manuscripts, to mistakes in transcribing; and as every 
copy had unavoidably some errors, those errors multiplied 
with the multiplication of copies. Letters, syllables, and 
words were added, omitted, or transposed, from mere care- 
lessness in writing, whether the writer transcribed froma 
manuscript before him, or wrote, as was frequently the case, 
from the dictation of another. In the latter case, his ear 
might be deceived by a similarity in the sound of different 
words; in the former case, his eye might be deceived by a 
similarity in their/orm, by different words having thesamefinal 
syllable, or by different sentences havisg the same final word. 
At other times, a transcriber misunderstood. the manuscript 
from which he copied, either false/y interpreting its abbre- 
viations, or falsely dividing the words, where they were 
written (as in the most ancient manuscripts) without inter- 
vals. Or the fault might be partly attributable to the ma- 
nuscript itself, in cases where its letters are wholly or 
partially effaced, or faded. 

‘‘ But the grossest variations arose from alterations made 
by design. The transcribers of the Greek Testament were 
not boundg like the transcribers of the Hebrew Bible, by 
rules prescribed,to them in a Masora, or critical law book. 
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Hence they often took the liberty of tmproving, as they 
supposed, on that manuscript, of which it was their business 
to give only a copy; a liberty similar to that which is now 
taken in a printing office, where a compositor often im- 
proves on the manuscript of an author. : 

“ But the most fruitful source of designed alteration was 
the removal of marginal annotations into the text. Indeed, 
to this cause may be ascribed the alterations from parallel 
passages, whenever those parallel passages had been written 
in the margin. Other marginal notes consisted of explana- 
tions or applications of the adjacent text; aud, when a ma- 
nuscript, with such notes, fell into the hands ofa transcriber, 
he either supposed that they -were parts of the text, acci- 
dentally omitted, and supplied in the margin, or considered 
them as useful additions, which there would be no harm in 
adopting. In either case, he took them into the text of that 
manuscript,” 

Thus, you see, dear Isaacs, that, after centuries of dis- 
cussion, by the most learned Nazarene doctors, to establish 
the authenticity of their sacred books, one of their number, 
of the highest standing in their church, unreservedly ac- 
knowledges that no less than 350 manuscript copies of the 
Gospels, and 150 copies of Paul’s Epistles, now exist; that 
not one of these manuscripts is a frwe copy; that, previous 
to the discovery of the art of printing, these imperfect and 
false copies were rendered more imperfect by the blunders 
of transcribers, who altered, erased, and interpolated at 
pleasure; that the falsifications of these. men did not arise 
merely from inadvertency, but from actual design; and 
that, in short, the whole mass of Nazarene Scriptures, 
attributed to Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, and Paul, is en- 
tirely destitute of those characteristics which are necessary 
to give them credence among rational beings. The facts 
stated by Professor Marsh are more than sufficient to render 
any other work suspected. Nay, if a tenth part of the 
blunders and defects which he attributes to the Gospels and 
_ Epistles, could be charged against any other history, or nar- 
rative, mankind would unite with one voice in rejecting it; 
they would hold it in utter contempt. How much more 
ought this to be the- case as to tbboks which we are 
gravely told have been inspired by the God of truth and in- 
fallibility. Instead, however, of containing a clear and 
correct declaration of his will, they are acknowledged to 
_ be false and interpolated writings, which, upon @very slight 
examination, are found to contain principles subversive of 
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the true character of the Deity, and of the happiness of 
man. ‘The deeper we go into this investigation, the farther 
we are plunged in error and confusion. 

May you, dear Isaaes, always be happy in the pursuit of 
virtue, and in the right enjoyment of the blessings conferred 
by. the God of our fathers. 


NATHAN JOSEPH. 





LETTER XIV. 


Examination of the Nazarene Creed—Prophecies applied to Jesus. 


DEAR ISAACs, 

I SHALL now proceed to an examination of the Nazarene 
creed, as contained in the speech of the Hon. Elias Boudi- 
not, President of “ The American Society for Ameliorating 
the condition of the Jews.” 

This gentleman sets out with stating what, I believe, 
forms a leading article of faith among all Nazarene sects, 
that the person called Jesus of Nazareth is the Messiah that 
was foretold by Moses and the prophets. The fact, that 
although upwards of eighteen hundred years have elapsed 
since this petson is supposed to have appeared, our nation is 
still looking out for a deliverer, seems sufficient of itself to 
show that the opinion formed by these Nazarenes is alto- 
gether unfounded. Even the passages in our sacred books, 
upon Which they place so much reliance, have been repeat- 
edly shewn by our Rabbies to have a different meaning 
from that given them by the Nazarenes, which it is impossi- 
ble for any one to mistake, whose mind is not predisposed 
to shut out the light of: truth. 

The first passage which the Nazarenes apply to Jesus is 
that taken from our book of Genesis*, where it is written, 
“ T will put enmity between thee and the woman, and be- 
tween thy seed and her seed: it shall bruise thy head, and 
thou shalt bruise his heel.” 

Now, dear Isaacs, it appears to me utterly inconceivable 
how this passage can be construed so as to apply to Jesus; 
for, in the first place, the name of Jesus is not mentioned in 
it. As to the expression, the seed of the woman, all man- 
kind are the seed of woman, and the Mahometans, or the 
followers Ras any other religious pretender, may with as 


* Gen. iii. 15. 
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great propriety as the Nazarenes, apply the text to their 
founder. But, secondly, the quotation is not a prophecy at 
all; it isa mere declaration of what would infallibly hap- 
pen in consequence of a certain occurrence, which neither 
required supernatural foresight nor deep penetration to dis- 
cover. ‘The words, as Sherlock, a Nazarene priest, states, 
‘import no more than that serpents would be apt to bite 
men by the heels, and that men would be apt to revenge 
themselves by striking them on the head*.” It does not 
appear from our sacred books, that Adam or Eve under- 
stood this passage in any other way, and all our Rabbies 
have agreed in giving it the same plain and obvious inter- 
pretation. Had Jehovah intended it to have been otherwise 
understood, this would have been manifest in some way or 
another; for it is utterly inconsistent with his character to 
suppose that he would express himself in any other manner 
than that in which he intended to be understood, and which 
his creatures had a capacity to receive. 

We find, in the 22d chapter of Genesis, verse 18, a pro- 
mise made to our father Abraham, that in his “ seed all the 
nations of the earth shall be blessed.” This passage has 
also been quoted by the Nazarenes as containing a prophecy 
of the coming of Jesus. But it is evident that it is totally 
inapplicable to that subject, or indeed, to the coming of 
any Messiah or deliverer; for the word seed here imports 
the whole descendants of Abraham, and not any particular 
individual of our race. In the preceding verse, the angel 
of the Lord said unto Abraham, that “in multiplying I 
will multiply thy seed as the stars of the heaven, and as 
the sand which is upon the sea-shore, and thy seed shall 
possess the gate of his enemies;” then follows the words, 
“And in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed.”’ Nothing can be clearer than this passage. To 
suppose it applicable to Jesus, or prophetic of any other 
individual, it would be necessary to admit that that indivi- 
dual could be multipli¢d as the sand upon the sea-shore, or 
cut up into stars to illuminate the uations of the earth, 

The Nazarenes also profess to see clearly a prediction of 
their Messiah in that passage of Genesis where it is said, 
“the rod shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver (or 
scribe) from between his feet for ever ; because Shiloh will 
_come, and unto him shall the gathering of the people be t.” 
This passage is differently translated by Nazarene inter- 

€ 
* Sherlock’s Use and Intent of Prophecy, p. 71. + Gen. xlix. 10. 
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preters: some have it, ‘‘ The authority shall be in Judah till 
the messenger receive in Shiloh the sovereign power,” 
Others read, “ The authority shall for ever be in Judah 
when the Messiah shall come.” Some translate the passage, 
‘* The people of Judah shall be in affliction till the messen- 
ger of the Lord comes to put an end to it;” and according 
to others, “till the Shiloh be destroyed.” How is it possi- 
ble, dear Isaacs, amidst this diversity of translations, to as- 
certain the meaning, whtch the Nazarenes give.to this 
passage? Is the word Shiloh to be held the name of a man 
or of a city? If it should be maintained that it means a 
city, it is obvious that it is inapplicable to Jesus, for long 
before the period in which he is said to have appeared, the 
sovereign power was gone from Judah, and has not yet 
been restored. 

It is written in the 18th chapter of Deuteronomy, verse 
18, “1 will raise them up a prophet from among their 
brethren, dike unto thee, and will put my words in his 
mouth, and he shall speak unto them all that I shall com- 
mand him.” This promise was made by the Lord unto 
Moses, to console him in the view of his dissolution, and 
evidently referred to Joshua, his immediate successor, who 
resembied him in every remarkable particular. Such was 
the understanding of our nation at the time, and such has 
always been the interpretation of the text by our most cele- 
brated. Rabbies. The Nazarenes, however, contend that 
the prophet here promised was no other than Jesus of Na- 
zareth. But where, I ask, is the conformity or likeness be- 
tween Moses and the person called the Messiah? ‘The for- 
mer was a brave and skilful warrior, who delivered out 
fathers by his undaunted. courage from Egyptian bondage. 
The latter, so far from freeing them from the Romans, could 
not rescue himself from the punishment of death, which 
these same Romans had doomed him to suffer. The former, 
after breaking the yoke of the Egyptians, led our nation in 
triumph into the promised land, and when he had delivered 
unto the elders of the people that written code of laws which 
he had received from God himself, and thus completed the 
great purposes for which he had been raised up, he died in 
peace, leaving behind him a whole nation united together in 
the observance of the laws which he had promulgated, and 
to which they have adhered ever since. The latter was un- 
successful in all his projects, and was punished as a dis- 
turber of the public tranquillity.- At the period of his great- 
est suffering he was deserted by his nearest friends; his 
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adherents were scattered in every direction, from the want 
of a written rule of conduct; and from that time to this 
they have been quarrelling and disputing about inexplicable 
points of faith, and useless observances, without any thiug 
like a union being effected among them. Neither in his 
life, nor in his death, was there the smallest resemblance or 
conformity between the pretended Messiah of the Naza- 
renes and our celebrated Legislator. 

Farewell, dear Isaacs; may you enjoy permanent com- 


fort and happiness. 
NATHAN JOSEPH. 





LETTER XV. 


Same Subject continued—Allegorical Interpretation. 


DeaR Isaacs, | 
THE prophecy in our sacred books to which the Nazarenes 
attach the greatest importance, is that of Isaiah, where he 
says, “* Behold the young woman hath conceived and shall 
bear a son, and shall call his name Immanuel *,” 

‘To find out Jesus of Nazareth in this prediction, it is first 
of all necessary to be convinced that this young woman is 
Mary. Next, it is necessary not to entertain a doubt whe- 
ther Immanuel be the same with Jesus. It has been ob- 
jected, and will always be objected against this prophecy, 
that it is sufficient to read the whole chapter of Isaiah from 
whence the passage is taken, to be satisfied that the prophet 
bas in view Ahaz, king of Judah. This prince is there re- 
presented as im consternation on account of the arrival of 
Rezin and Pelah, kings of Syria and Israel, who, with their 
united armies threatened his dominions. Isaiah encourages 
him by representing that he had forces sufficient, and that 
the Lord would assist him. To give his sovereign more 
confidence, Isaiah assures him that he has only to ask a 
sign, which Ahaz at first declines. But the prophet, wish- 
ing to convince him, tells him, “‘ Therefore the Lord himself 
shall give you a sign, behold the young woman,” &c. Now, 
the chapter following informs us who this young woman 
was; she was the wife of Isaiah himself. ‘1 took unto me 
(says he) faithful witnesses, and I went into the prophetess, 
and she conceived and bare a son.” Thus, you see, dear 


a 


* Isaiah vii. 14. 
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Isaacs, that this prophecy is as inapplicable to Jesus as 
any of those which | examined in my last letter. 

There is a number of other passages in our sacred books, 
upon which the Nazarenes rely as prophecies of Jesus, 
none of which are more deserving of that character than 
the texts which I have noticed. The fact is, the Nazarenes 
finding that a fair and literal interpretation of our Scriptures 
would not bear them out in their pretensions, have resorted 
to an allegorical mode of explaining them, by which, in 
spite of all rules of criticism, and sound logie, they have 
perverted the clearest and most obvious passages, and made 
them subservient to their purposes. In a former letter I 
mentioned, that this mode of allegorizing. had obtained 
among the Pharisees of our nation, who had borrowed it 
from the Pagans under the Babylonish captivity. When 
those of this sect joined the Nazarenes, they carried with 
them this method of interpreting our Scriptures, which we 
find was adopted by St. Paul, and most of the early fathers. 
According to them, all under the ancient law was the image 
of the new, and the most celebrated personages in our sa- 
cred books, typified prophetically Jesus and his church. 
Abel, assassinated by his brother, was a prophetic figure of 
Jesus put to death by his own countrymen. The sacrifice 
of Isaac, which did not take place, was the image of that 
accomplished on the cross. ‘The relations or predictions, 
which obviously had for their object, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, Moses, Joshua, Samuel, David, Solomon, Jeremiah, 
Zorobabel, and others of our ancient patriarchs and cele- 
brated men, were applied to Jesus. His death was repre- 
sénted by the blood which was shed at our sacrifices; and 
the whole of our history was converted into a typical re- 

resentation of the events of the life of their Messiah, and 
the establishment of his religion. 

So bent, indeed, were these men in their search of allego- 
rical proofs, to bolster up their fanciful system, that they 
actually pretended that Aristotle, the Pagan philosopher, 
was the forerunner of their Messiah. ‘‘ The divines of Co- 
len have written a book to prove the probability of Aristo- 
tle’s salvation ; and they do not scruple to advance that he 
had been the forerunner of the Messiah, with respect to the 
mysteries of nature, as St. John the Baptist had been with 
regard to the mysteries of grace*.” 

This allegorical mode of interpreting our sacred books, 


* Aggripa de Vanitate Scientiar, c. liv. p. 95. 
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and which serves for the foundation of the Christian re- 
ligion, was always opposed by our most celebrated Rabbies, 
' who clearly proved, that those of our nation who had be- 
come Nazareues, had borrowed their ideas from the Pagans, 
which, however, they very soon saw cause to renounce. 
This appears evident from those books of our Rabbies, 
written at an early period against Christianity, which have 
escaped the flames. All of them attack the allegorical in- 
terpretations of the Nazarene fathers, which they exhibit in 
the most ludicrous light. ‘This induced the celebrated En- 
glish divine, Whiston, to exclaim, that “the allegorical in- 
terpretations given by Christian expositors of the prophecies 
are now the grand obstacle and stumbling block in the way 
of the conversion of the Jews to Christianity*.” Another 
very learned Nazarene doctor has said, that ‘‘ the prophecies 
cited from the Old Testament by the authors of the New 
do.so plainly relate, in their obvious and primary sense, 
to other matters than those they are produced to prove, that 
to pretend they prove, in that sense, what they are produced 
to prove, is to give up ihe cause to Jews and other enemies 
thereof; who can so easily show, in so many undoubted 
instances, the Old and New Testament to have no man- 
ner of connection in that respect, but to be in an irre- 
concileable state +.’ The same writer remarks, as in- 
deed is obvious to every one, that Grotius, Dodwell, Sir 
John Marsham, Stillingfleet, and several other learned Na- 
zarenes, held the same views as to the erroneous application 
of our sacred books. We also find the celebrated Celsus, 
censuring the early Nazarenes for their allegorical interpre- 
tations of our prophecies; ‘‘ who, (he says) by a most 
astonishing folly, and a stupidity without example, endea- 
voured to find out relations between things for which there 
- was not the slightest foundation ¢.” Porphyry, and Julian, 
the Roman emperor, brought the same accusations against 
the early Nazarenes. «Porphyry was a very learned author, 
and the ablest philosopher of his time.) He wrote a great 
number of works against the Christians, which Eusebius 
answered in thirty books. But the Nazarene priests, aware 
of the force of the writings of Porphyry, and of the weak- 
ness of the arguments of his antagonist, who is, nevertheless, 
esteemed a learned Christian father, caused the works of 
both to be committed to the flames. The following frag- 


* Whiston’ Lectures, p. 13. 
+ Collins’s Grounds and Reasons of the Christ. Relig. p. 48. 
} Origen coatra Celsus, p. 187, 196—198. 
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ment of Porphyry, preserved in Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical 
History *, while it serves to confirm what bas been already 
remarked, will enable you to judge, dear Isaacs, of the great 
loss which literature has sustained by the destruction. of his 
numerous writings :—‘* Some being resolved to find out so- 
lutions for the difficulties which occur in the writings of the 
Jews, rather than reject them, have recourse to inconsistent 
interpretations, nothing relating to what is written, and 
which are not so much in defence of those strange doctrines 
as in confirmation and praise of their own. for, vaunting 
in great words, that what Moses spoke with all imaginable 
plainness, are dark riddles, they enthusiastically give them 
out as so many divine oracles pregnant with hidden myste- 
ries; and after confounding the judgment with this sublime 
language, they deliver their own explications. For an ex- 
ample of this folly, let us take Origen, a person with whom 
I had some acquaintance when I was very young. He 
was then, and still remains in great esteem with the teaehers 
of this doctrine, who loudly spread his fame for the volumes 
he left behind him. As for his opinions concerning the 
Divinity and other things, he was a disciple of the Greek 
philosophers, and endeavoured, by their principles, to sup- — 
port the exotic fables of the Jews. Moreover, the writings 
of Plato were never out of bis hands; nor those of Numa- 
nius, Cronius, Apollophanus, Longinus, Moderatus, nor 
those of Nichomachus, and the most celebrated Pythago- 
reaus. He read likewise the books of Cheremon, the Stoic, 
and of Cornutus; of whom having learned the allegorical 
method of explaining the Grecian mysteries, he did accom- 
modate it to the writings of the Jews.” 

May you, dear Isaacs, always possess an abundance of 
the good things of this life, and enjoy tranquillity of mind. 


NATHAN JOSEPH. 





LETTER XVI. 


The Opinions of the Ancients as to their Great Men.—Supernatural Con- 
ception—Genealogy of Jesus—Birth of Jesus. 


DEAR ISAACS, 3 
From what I stated in my last, you will perceive that by 
adopting the Nazarene mode of interpretation, any thing 
may be proved by our sacred books. To this sguree may 
be traced all the absurd and contradictory opifions now 


*]. 6. c. 19. 
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prevailing, and the variety of sects into which Christianity 
in every country is divided. Here, also, we shall find the true 
cause of those crusades, those massacres, and those sacrifices 
of human beings, for diversity of opinions, with which the an- 
nals of the Nazarenes are stained. ‘These Nazarenes, if is 
true, have borrowed their allegorical manner of interpretation 
from the heathen, from the disciples of Zoroaster, Pythago- 
ras and Plato.’ Would to heaven they bad also imitated 
them in their peaceful habits. In the whole history of 
Paganism, there ‘is not one instance of ahuman being having 
suffered death on account of religion, for a thousand that 
‘have been immolated on the altar of Nazarene fanaticism. 
It was a prevailing opinion among the heathen, that all 
their great men came into the world in an extraordinary 
manner. Minerva is represented.to have sprung out of the 
brain of Jupiter, and Bacchus to have been preserved in the 
thigh of the same divinity. The god Tho, according to the 
Chinese, was generated by a virgin rendered prolific by a 
ray of the sun; and we are gravely assured by Lactantius, 
a celebrated Nazarene father, that the Thracian Mares, and 
otber females, were rendered prolific by the wind. The 
father of Plato, we are assured, was warned by Apollo in 
a dream, not to have any commerce with his wife, who was 
at- that time a virgin, because she was with child by him. 
Aristo obeyed, and Perictione his wife being brought to 
bed of Plato, on the day of the nativity of Apollo, it was 
literally believed that he was the son of that divinity *. 


* Vide Suid. et Plutar. Symp. 
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